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ABSTRACT 

This booklet, one in a serifs about life on modern 

farms, describes the daily life of the Don Riff el family , wheat 

farmers iri Kansas. Beginning with early morning, the booklet traces 
the family's activities through a typical harvest ing day in July , 
while explaining how a wheat farm is run. The booklet also briefly 
describes the wheat growing operation of Stan Tinraiermann of Oregon 
and the wheat harvesting business of Buster Finneman of North 
Although the booklet focuses on wheat farming, it includes discussion 
of major topics that are conunon to all of the book^ (1) farming 

as a business, (2) the impact of technology on farming, (3) the 
increasing specialization in farming, (4) the role of goverhmeht in 
agriculture, (5) the diversity in farming, (6) the ihterdepehdehce _ 
between agriculture and the rest of the eeohbmy , and. i 7 ) the way of 
life of farmers and thei r families . The booklet is illustrated with 
black and white photographs. (KC) 
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WHiA 
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iritihUes long after 
Belt, weaiher per- 
ins at 5:30 a.m. 



1 of duly z'" 
:ween the roll- 
-central Kan- 
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le bowl above 
is sons. Wheat 
om yester- 
yvould be dry 
hat afterhboh 
1 the cutter 
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rig wheat by 
gone water 
Dy lake. But In 
st day of 
3, a thunder- 



storm had stopped the three- 

rhah operation after ohjy 3 

hours of cutting. That day, too, 
had began with^ splendid blue 
bowl overhead. Then sdrtie 
NA/hite cottony cLouds had ap- 
peared, followed almost as 
saddenly by darker gray ones. 
Finally the >A/hple_sky_was 
painted various shades of gray: 
Ominous black, roMi^ng 
thuhderheads appeared on the 
horizon^ 

It rained, just as the weather 
forecaster said it would. And 
theJirst clay*s harvesting 
stopped. 

The Biffels would try again 
today. But while they waited 
for the wheat to dry, they 
decided to do some terracing. 

ByJO o'clock in the mprhihg, 
Don Riffel, SS^and his son, 
Randy, 20, had finished carving 
into ridges the soil oh the side 
of a nearby hill by^omg over it 
wijh a special terracing 
machine. The ridges would 



sIpNA/ the runoff of good topsoil 
when it rained. 

"Farming,*' Don called this 
terracing— as if harvesting 
were not. 

Back In the barnyard, _meah- 
while, Dbh*s other son, Steve,_ 
23l was tryjng to pull a broken 
sprocket off the back of a hay 
stacking m^achihe. A graduate 
of Kansas State University, 
Steve normally would be cat- 
ting hay or stacking it while 

waiting for the wheat to dry. 

But today, the hay was still too 
green to be cat. 

Steve spent 2 hours trying to 
pu|l off the sprocket because a 
holding pin had broken: Finally, 
he and his dad decided to cut 
the sprocket off with a torch. 
They^'d buy a new one for $18. 

Nearby, Don's wife, iSlara 
IVlae, "farmed" her 40- by 
ipO-fbpt gardehj harvesting^ 
three pailfuls of green beans 
and some broccoli. 

Don and Clara Mae had been 
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invited to spend the afternoon 
of the Fourth by the swimrriihg 
PPPJ.of fnehds in Stpcktdh^ 9 
miies southwest of their home. 
There would be hitie opporta- 
hity to loll around by a swim- 
Pi iHS.POoJ A^clay, Clara Mae 
thought: Harvesting could last 
until 10 o'clock at night. 
Besides, the weather forecast 
again was for late afternoon 
thunderstorms: 

The need to harvest grew 
more imperative each day on 
the_ Rif fej farm. Yet the wheat 
remained green and difficult to 
cut. 

Weather had been a problem. 
Winter dverstayed its welcome. 
Spring was too wet. The wheat, 
which had escaped at least 10 
different kinds of Rhbwh 
d is a s t e r s (s u c h a s b u g s , f u n g 1 , 
and winterkill) since being 
planted in September Just 
hadn't grown fast enough and 
dried out fast enough for the 
Riffels to start combining: It 
takes the Riffels 10 days to 
ha^'yest about 900_ acjes of 
wheat with two combines, 
weather permitting. 

If the Riffels were the worry- 
l^S.kind, there was plenty to 
wrinkle their brows. The 
hailstorm season was already 
beginning. Every day it became 
more likely that hail would 
destroy part or all of their crop: 
Don had taken but hail ih- 
s uranc e I n 1979 ^or the f i rs t 
time in 20 years— just in case: 
That would repay him the cost 
of growing the wheat if hail 
destroyed his crop. 

At the same time, the price 
of wheat was falling. The price 
offered farniers on July 3 had 
fallen 16 cents from the 
previoos day: At $3:80 a bushei; 
hb\A/eyer, it was up 30 percent 
from the year before. 
. _ T_h<Bn there was the rented 
combine: Deep inside its maw 
it had perversely snapped a 
cjutch the day before. Would 
the implement dealer in 
Stockton be open Jo fix it on 
the Fourth of July? 



to top it all off, the wheat 
still wasn't ready to harvest at 
1p;3p_a._m. even though the 
temperature was 90"* according 
to the radio; The day before, it 
had reached 105** befbre the 
stornri. 

"There's no use worrying 
about it," Don said; "You just 
wait until the weather's right, 
and then harvest. ' 

What about the l6-cent drop 
in the price of wheat yester- 
day? "I d4dh't lose money," he 
said, "because I never really 
had it." 

Today Don decided he would 
attempt to harvest the field he 
had planted earnest In 
September: It was on high 
ground and mbst likely tb be 
dry. 

__Before [unch^ the farmyard 
behind the Riffel home came to 
life with the purposeful, nbisy 
rTipyerrieht of riiachihery. Ddh 
directed the movement like a 
quietly confident army sergeant 
whose vehicle bperatbrs 
needed neither shouts nor wild 
arm waving to get the job done: 

The Riffels switched to 
haryestihg their bwn wheat in 
_1_974 after years of having con- 
tractors cut it: 

"You could never be sure 
they (the cbntractbrsj wbuld be 
there when the wheat was Just 
right to be cut," Don said: 

Dbh reasbhed then that it 
was^ cheaper to rent a second 
combine at $24 a working hour 
rather than to buy two 
machines, since they wbUld be 
used less th^an 2 weeks a year. 

In 1979, the basic charge of 
contractors in the Riffel 
neighborhood, was $10 ah acre 
to cut the wheat. In addition, 
they charged 10_ cents a bushel 
fbr any yields bf mbre than 20 
bushels to the acre. Also the 
contractor charged 10 cents a 
bushel to haul wheat to the 
elevator jn town. Up to 10 
mi.es— more for greater 
distances. 

Just befbre lunch, Steve 
helped his father and Randy fill 
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vehicles with diesel fuel and 
gasblirie: t\A/b grain trucks; a 
tractor tb be bbrrowed by a 
neighbor, a tank In the bed of a 
pickup, and the pickup itself; 
The Riffels' b\A/h cbmbihe 
yyPlLld _be re f u e led j n t^h e f i eld 
from the tank on the pickup, it 
had been left in the field 
yesterday. 

This spring Don had no trou- 
ble keeping diesel fuel in his 
t\A/b_stbrag.e tanks, which hbid 
s 1 0 1 a I of 3 ^50 0 g a 1 1 o n s ^ t ho u g h 
the price had shot up from 44 
cents the previous year to_6j__ 
cents m_June. Don buys 12,000 
gallons a year. 

Don is concerned enough 
about fuel to consider creating 
his own supply by building a 
still. It would produce alcohol 
frbrri crops that he grbws bh 
his farm. 



LUNCHTIME 



About then, Clara Mae called 
to ah hd U h ce t hat I u he h \A/as 
ready. She used the faniily;s 
citizen band radio, reaching 
Dbn in his [pickup truck frbm 
the home station in the 
kitchen: 




Harvest time means extra work for 
larnn women- as \ft^eN_as ih_e men. Late 
meals, either at home or. in the. field; 
become commonplace: Clara Mae Rif-. 
fel bccupiied her ftiind with thoughts bf 
vacation traveling to foliow 
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Their h(jirTie is t)ricjHj aiicJ 
choorfully painted, with all the 
modern apfDiiarices: Don and 
Clara Mae built it over the 
years as cash became avail- 
able for materials: With a 
kitchen-family room 42 feet 
long, three bedrddrhs, and a liv- 
ing room, the home is a far cry 
from the small one they started 
with in 1952, the year they \A/ere 
married^ 

At lunch, the results o|Glara 
Mae's morning efforts were in 
evidence on the tables Swiss 
steak, boiled potatoes, 
mushroom gravy, fresh broc- 
coli, string beans prepared ac- 
cording to a recipe from 
Gourmet magazine, icecLtea, 
and fresh strav\/berr_ies, Clara 
Mae likes to (3ddk. And as Jong 
as the wheat was not yet dry 
enough to harvesl today, there 
was time for the faniily to talk. 

the day s ahead, the 
harvesting gained momentum, 
Clara Mae knev\/ she would be 
making hdt lunches or sand- 



wiches and delivering them 
right out to the field: At one re- 
cent harvest,. her daug.hter-ih- 
I aw , _m a rr;i ed to t h e i r d t h e r s on , 
Lawrence, a physician in Iowa, 
said she was horrified at the 
arnbuht of food that C[ara_Mae 
prepared for the harvesters. 

Clara Mae, who is 48, said 
she doesn't get involved direct- 
ly. Lh the farrti work. **J don't 
know how to run a tractor or a 
combine," she says, "if 
anything happened td him 
(Don), I'd be lost." 

For years, the l={!ffels hired a 
man to help with farmwprk — 
u h t i I t he bd^s g rew u p. Now, 
Clara Mae says, *'yoa can't hire 
help as good as these boys." 
And the hired man is hd Idhger 
needed. 

The boys, for their part, have 
devoted their lives to farriiing. 
__A_s lunch progressed, Don 
said, "A few years ago, the 
farm situation started getting 
seridus. Ihflatidh was_cdmiiig 
in. Land became quite valu- 



able. I seriously considered giv- 
ing up farming; I could have 
sold the farm, and put my 
money in certificates of 
deposit: 

**l told the boys if there was 
sdnie t h i nj e I se t hey jA/ah ted to 
do, they'd better go do it and 
see how they like it. But If they 
NA/anted to come back here 
atter^dljege and farrri, that 
would be fine. But there was 
no v^ay they could do it \A/ithout 
rhy help." 

Steve and Randy decided to 
farm. Lawrence headed for 
medical school. 

'^^When I got out of cojiege, 
dad and j set up a partnership," 
Steve said. **Ybu can't go into 
farming oh youj' own. The only 
way I can get in is to gradually 
take_over from dad. 

**The_re'_s just the twd of us in 
the partnership so far. Randy 
works for us. He's still in 
school." 




together, they harvested nearly 1,500 
tons of yyheatjn 197_a They are the Rif- 
fels of Stockton: Kansas. From left.to 
right a* their harvest-time late dinner 



are: Randy, 20, his mother, Clara Mae, 
48, Steve, 23, and his father, Don, 55. 
Before Jhe adyeni of modern cornbiries, 
it woQid take a small army of v\/orkers. 



sweating, iifling, driving and cooking 
lb bring in such a harvest: 



J 




Ihe'r tather gay_e Steye Biffel. left, and Randy, a stadent at Oie same institu- and Randy water ski. fish, and swim on 

Randy, his brother, an opportunity to tion. chose farrnihg^Their brother, nearby reservoirs and lakes, 

get out. of farming, but Steve, a gradu- Lawrence, chose the medical proles- 

ate of Kansas State University, and sion. Steve has a pilot's license. He 



INDEPENDENCE 

Orie reason Steve \A/ants to 
f3i!'iT'Js_ ttie independence that 
farmers maintain. Yet there are 
disadvantages to total in- 
dependence, Don said. 

"One of the stupidest things 
farmers have done is this: They 
do all this work to harvest 
w^J??Vand then ask^^Ho^^ 
much will you give me for it?' 
And go to the implement dealer 
and say, 'Hd\A/ rhUch do you 
want for this tractor?' 

"They've got to get together 
and say, This is what we want 
Ip/ J^ur wheat,; and This i_s 
v«/hat we'll pay for the tractors.' 

"But they never will.*' 
__D_oh fi£UnBS it cost him $104 
an acre to grow wheat in 
1979— most of that in the value 
of the land. 

J^e s e IJ jA/h ea t a t _$_3__a 
bushel, we come up short if we 
have a 37-bushel (per acre) 



yield," he said. That's his 
^^^J^9^ y '^!cl_per_acre. 

When Bon figures the value 
of using his land, he bases that 
cost on what it cost him to buy 
the land— not what it is worth 
ibday. Land that Bon bought at 
$160_ah acre in 1972 was s_elU 
ing for $500 an acre In 1979^ If 
Don figured his cost of produc- 
tioh dh inflated land values, he 
^'9^''^s jie'd be losing 
And that's the position a 
farmer wbuid be in Itbe had 
ib0iy£^/?r the land ih 1979. 

Looking at that another way, 
Don said he is making a living 
by eating up his capital invest- 
ment. 

_ It has never been very easy. 
The first 15 years olS)on and 
P'sra Ma^X n^ai*ri§ge^ they 
truck-hauled every drop of 
water that they drank. There 
was ho Uhdergrouhd vvater on 
their land. 
When 28 farmers in the area 
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did get together and formed a 
rural water district to distribute 
^^^^^^^^^^ 3_W_^M jn nearby 
Woodston, Bon was elected to 
the district board and worked 
so.hard, Clara Mae recalls, that 
"he might as well have dug all 
78 miles of pipeline himself— 
by hand. "_ 

"Still, this Is the greatest 
place to raise a family," she 
added. "It's too bad everybody 
C3/!'L The boys gro\A/ up with 
men: A lot of city kids never 
see their dad . . . they're raised 
by women. 

'T'^^se kids know how to 

work: And we do a lot of things 
together. We have Christmas 
P^'^Ues where Dd^^^ I invite 
our friends and the kids Invite 
theirs." 

. Though their lives have 
re vo I ve d about t h e ij- c h i Id re n 
Bon was on the school board 
and t_hey vvere_bbth In 4-R work 
for 16 years—Clara Mae 

3 
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Exaniirinu) n lorracor. an implement 
whict fiujps hifTi shape hiMsides to con- 
trol water runoff, Dori Riffel realized he 
has only 12 miles of tor races _y_eLtq 
bUMU to comploto the work begun by 
fiis father 50 years ago. Such efforts 
hojp conserve the soil for the future. 




asserts that she is "not a 
dedicated do-gooder:" As if to 
confirm that, she admitted that 
"I thought I was beina let out 
of jail when the boys outgrew 
4-H." 

As she worked on a materni- 
ty dress for her daughter-in- 
lavtf — the only girl in the 
family— Clara Mae added: 

**My NA/orry is, where am I go- 
ing to get more daughters-in- 
law? There is nothing to.brihg 
girls back to the farms. There 
are hd jobs for them (off the 
farm). They are either teachers 
or in agriculture." 

Steve sniiled and said he 
was in ho hurry: 

elara Mae had another con- 
cern. 

'We've Jived well off this 
faim." she said, "but it is not 
big enough to support three 
fanni_lies._ If Randy comes back 
(from the university), the farm 
will need more land." 

Already vjorih nearly 



$850,000 and managing a $3 
million operation, Don said he 
was going but the next day to 
lodk at some land— another 
320 acres: That is, vwhen he 
wasn't harvesting. 

"It'sa ^pod life but It get- 
ting complicated," Don said. 
"It takes half my time just pur- 
c h a s i hg and _m an a gi n g .Oh , I 
help the boys with the cattle 
and ruasome machinery." 

The Riffels have many 
f^riend s J nt own — lawyers, 
bankers, and doctors among 
them. Together, they like tg go 
to^ dances^ water ski, picnic, 
and play bridge: Don and Glara 
Mae, bot_h of whom attended 
Kansas State University, enter- 
tain and are entertained a lot: 
They've met many_other friends 
while traveling in Europe,^ 
South America, and Hawaii: 
Those mach-anticipated trips 
always come in Jahuaiy, when 
weather is so cold that it per- 
mits only the feeding and 



watering of cattle oh the 
farm^chdres easily performed 
by the boys. 



BAGKTOWQRK 

As their holiday [uhch ended 
at 1:15 p.m., ClarfLMae armed 
the three men with jugs of ice 
water and the trio walked out 
of their aircdhditidhed hdme in- 
to 95° teniperarures. 

"Man, there needs to be _ 
some air moving, don't there?" 
Steve c d mm e n t eid q uj e t]y . 1 1 
was his Job now to drive the 
rented comtlne into Stockton 
for repairs. The dealer was 
open 

Don took special eare to 
wipe off all the wihdshiel_ds df 
the varidus vehic[es."He said 
he'd taken too many people out 
of smashed pickups. A Idw suf1 
angle will blind a driver on nai*- 
row country roads and ac- 
cidents occur. Just 5 years., 
earlier, while driving ddwh the 
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road in front of his home, Don 
had cbrrie upon two pickups 
that had just collided head bh. 
Both drivers w^ere One 
was Don's good friend. 

RiffeLmachihery formed a 
B'hcl P] Fourth df_ July parade 
out the long driveway and then 
west on thB dry dirt road to 
Stbcktoh. Steve led the way Jh 
a combine, Don followed [n the 
pickup, and Randy drove a 
grain truck. Atop the hill where 
Dpji would ^jaj't combining, 
Steve left the parade for town. 

There on the hill, Don had a 
n]a§niiiQeht view df the plains 
that spread out to the edges of 
the sky. Here, about 30 miles 
sbuth\A/est of the geographical 
center o f j he c o n t|n e n t a I _ 
United States, Don's grand- 
father had settled. in 1913,. buy- 
Lhg phe section of land ^640 
acres. He'd had heart trouble. 
Plowing the virgin plains of 
Nebraska earlier had nearly 
killed him. 

Don's father eventaallyltook 
over the section, adding 80 



acres in the I940^s and another 
section in the 1950's before 
retiring in 1970. Dbh and his 
L^^Il^'I S^'^w wheat toge^^ for 
several years before Don's 
father died in 1976. Don bo^jght 
the first of h|s pwn land m 1943 
with money he earned working 
for an earth-moving eontractbr 
_ Altogether, the Riff els work 
4 , 042 a c re s . D q n a n^ Clara Mae 
own 1,760 of that and lease the 
rest from varibus bwjielrs, in- 
cluding his mother (320 acres). 

bnhose 4,000-plus acres, 
the RjffelB can plant crops on 
only 2,639 acres. The rest is 
io^p steep or wooded q 
wise-aasuitabie for plowing: 
The Riffels raise cattle bh 
t^hqse scaUered untillable 
acres: Don could see some of 
those cattle now on a hillside 
D??r the field he would start 
harvesting. 

Not only do the cattle help 
the Jah^ily. rnal<e go use pf its 
land, but they provide an alter- 
nate source of income when 
the wh^at crop is poor or when 



prices are ibw. They also keep 
Don and his sons busy when 
they aren't working in the 
fields. 

in 1978, the Riffels made 
almost as much rhbhey selling 
beef cattle as they did selling 
crops: They kept 150 cows and 
sold their calves tb feedlbts 
3jter a few months of grazing 
them on grass. 

_Don said his big mistake in 
1978 was hot bprrb\A/ihg a 
million dollars to buy feeder 
cattle to seH at high prices that 
came albhg later. (Wbuld some- 
body lend Don Riffel a million 
dollars? Yes.) 

In 1979, Don and his sons 
planted, 918 acres to wheat, 
and another 400 acres to 
sorghurn (a plant that looks like 
corn with grain bh tbp that is 
used a M over the world to feed 
livestock): 

That's a Ibt more \A/heat than 
h^pst American farm plant 
but less than some. A quarter 
of all American farmers grevj 
some wheat in 1974. The 



WHERE WHEAT IS GROWN 




One dot equals 10.000 harvested acres 



Source 1974 Census of Agriculture 
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n u m bie r of acres on w h i c h they 
grow wheat varies frorn year to 
yean but in 1974, some 
62,957,2 1 5 _ac res NA/ere devoted 
to wheat growing. That year, a 
farrrier who grew any wheat at 
all grew it bh ah average of 118 
acres. 



'BREAD BASKET" 



In Kansas, where they grow 

_Q w h e at t h a n 1 n a ny o t h er 
State, an average wheat farmer 
devotes 1 square mile of land 
to the crop— 640 acres. 

The Great Plains is the bread 
basket of the world. Farmers 
grow more wheat on that 
P [3 tea u , w h[c h g rad u a My slop e s 
upward from the Mississippi 
River to rnile-high Denver, than 
in any other place bh earth. 

The Riffels are 1,960 feet 
above sea level. The land is 
etched by ravines carved but 
over thousands of years by 
water ranning off the clayey 
soil after thunderstorms and 



snow melts beyond reckoning: 
dust south of Stockton there 
are hill-sized butcrbppihgs bf 
rocks, where It is easy to im- 
agine earlier plainsmen astride 
their horses watching waves bf 
b [s q n r u n t h rb ugh t h e t a M 
grasses; Now busily nodding 
oil pumfDs that look like huge 
grasshbppers have replaced 
the Indians. The native grasses 
have been supplanted by wheat 
and grain sorghum, the bisbh 

by beef cat tl^-^ 

Here you can see thunder- 
storms conjured up out of thin 
air bh hbt afterhbbhs, watch 
walls of rain drop like stage 
curtains across the skies. 
There are times in the spring 
when vvinds howl out of the 
Rockies to the West so hard it 
can rip young wheat pJants 
right but bf the irbuh_d_ahd_, in 
dry years, swirl dust clouds off 
the surface of unplanted land 
and fling them 3 miles ihtb the 
sky. 

A full third of the Riffels' 
tillable acreage is out bf pro- 



^M^tjoTi evej'y year~-sbak up 
water: it's in summer fallow: 

Don held gi8_acres in surri- 
•T^er fAllQwjh_1_979, ah acreage 
just equal to the amount he 
planted to wheat: 
_ _S_umrner fajibw does hbt 
mean a farmer just leaves it 
alojie and lets weeds grow in 
it. Far frbm that, the farmer 
starts working on that land 
soon after harvesting his 
NA/h_eai. 

__ Sbbn after harvest, the Rif:_ 
fels go through the fields with 
an Implement tbat slices just _ 
beneath the surface, cutting bff 
th^ ^oots of weeds bu leavirig 
the wheat stubble ('*trash"j in- 
tact on top of the soil. The--* ~ - 
tjas h will h e I p_ h q I d t h e so i l 
against wind and water ero- 
sion. 

Next, they apply a herbicide 
to the soil. You can't store 
waterln soiJ while weeds soak 
it up. Then Don and his sbhs 
will fertilize the fields to 
prepare the land for its next 
crbp. 



World Wheat Prbductibh, 1977 



Western Europe Eastejn _Eurbpie 
Including 
USSR 




Source *J S Dep^irtmenr of AqncuHure. 
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Raridy Rif fej wa^^ his dad, Don, 

efnpttod a combine s bin of wheat into 
the truck Randy would drive into Stock- 



ton. don keeps the doors 

of the harvester shut to keep out dirt 

and dost: bat the cab of the recent- 



model rn a c h t n e _i s a ir-j: on d itj on ed_. 
Randy has hay. fever and often has to 
wear a mask at harvest time. 



In the spring, afte^r a rainy 
fall and hopefully a good 
winter's snowfall, the^ wjll till 
the fallow soil, that is, open 't 
up a little to soaR up spring 
rains arid keep the weeds at 
bay. 

Then they will either plant [t 
to grain sorghum or Reep it idle 
until September when they will 
plant it to wheat: 

So summer fallow means a 
' o^Pt w ork f o r t h e farmer. But 
in dry lands, say, where it rains 
12 to 14 Inches a year, farther 
west from the Riff els, sUrnmer 
fallow is an essenti.?: practice. 
The Riffels get an a verage of 
21.5 inches of precipitation a 
year. 

Don can see the day, though, 
when farmers in his area won't 
be able to ^'afford^' summer 
fallow: With land prices so 
high — relative tc the value of 
^'^e c/opJhat is grown oh it— 
Don says the owner can't let 
half of his or her land lie idle 



every year. He points out that 
ohe of the_ reasons for summer 
fallow is that farmers once 
couldn't get the harvested land 
plowed in time for a September 

PJl^'^l'QQ.tl^e sa^ year. 

Nowadays, with bigger and 
faster rriachinery, he says, 
(atrne/s can till their land in the 
months between June harvest 
and September planting. 

What about the heed for 
^ ^ " Q w to soak u p wa t e r? 

Don says a farmer loses a lot 
cf water to evaporation when 
hAOP^jls up the summer faljdvv 
land. He says he could use that 
water more effectively by plant- 
ihg a crop dh it. 

There'll be some years when 
there won't^ be enough water in 
the soil to forego the surrimer 
^ ^ ' l^yy i_ D p ^"^ _s a y s_. T M e W e a the r 
Service keeps track of the soil 
moisture content and reports it 
peripdically to the farmers. In 
especially dry years, there 
would be no"extra"cropp!anted. 



FLUFFY CLOUDS 

. .Thsre seemed little 

likelihood of rain on Riffel land 
at 1:l5_p._ni\_oh Independence 
Day, 1979. _OhJy a few jA/hit^e 
fluffy clouds had been added 
to The blue tlrmament. 
_ Ddh turned to the cdrlbihe 
he'd left in the field the day 
before. The_machine Ead cost 
Don $21,317 in 1977. The 
equivalent machine in 1979 
would have cost $55,006, After 
Don fueled the_ air-cbnditibned 
combine w[th 25 
gallons— enough for the rest of 
the day— he maneuvered the 
cjUriisy rriachihe ac^^ a dirt 
road into the hilltop field and 
started cutting v\/heat. 

The stalks v^/ere cut off at a 
^^^'Qh t of about 1 3 [nches by 
whirling sweeps that look like 
the business end of ah 
oyerg^rowh ree[vtype lawn^ 
mower. Cut stalks were then 
pulled up Into the maw of the 
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An approaching thundGrstorm captured into the truck, IS^prrientsJater, Rand^ stbrrn struck jus|^ R'^'el 

Rafidy Riffol's attention as he leveled pulled a.tarpaalin over the grain and land and damaged.a neiethbor's crop 

off tho wheat his father. Don, unloaded headed for town, AbbUt this time, a nail before it coald be harvested. 



machine, grain and aiL Inside, 
the grain was mecharlically 
rubbed away from the stalk and 
separated: The grain fell into a 
storage bin in the combine 

whi le the stalks (now straw) 

were blown out the back of the 
machine. Cutting along. -the 
cbhtbur of the terrace Don 
filled the combine's bin in a 
half-hour and gaided the 
machine over to the truck 
R^ricly had driyien into the field. 
Don swung alongside the track 
and disgorged the golden grain 
frbrh the combine through an 
unloading tube. 

The length of time it takes to 
fill a cbmbihe's bin depends on 
the number of bushels per acre 
a field has produced: And that 
depends oh how many plants 
are growing per ac/e plus the 
length of the heads of grain: A 
day earlier^ the RJffels 
harvested 60 bushels. to the 
acre. They considered it a 
really Qood wheat crop for that 

h 



reasbh. In additioh, theie was 
Ijttje dust^ very little rust (a 
fungus disease), and very little 
mosaic (a vjrus disease). 

As he unloaded the grain, 
Don said "I think it's dry 
enough: Tm going to stay with 

it;:_ # _ 

_Rust I inj d ry ly in the breezes 
and standing waist high to a 
tall man, the wheat bh top bf 
the hill was indeed, ready to be 
combined. The kernels were so 
hard they threatened to bieak 
the teeth of any human testing 
^br j^ardnessi. 

But clouds were already 
spreading big gray areas over 
the sky. 

STORM GbOUDS 

At 2:30, Randy noticed that 
even thanderheads were build- 
jhg up. A breeze froiti the n<'';\.h 
had turned lntr> a wind. In just 
15 more minutes, the blue bowl 
was gone, replaced by a light 



and dark gray itibttled um- 
brella. 

Still, metal on the truck was 
tob hbt tb tbuch. The ice vvater, 
howeyer,^ I'emained cold enough 
to hurt teeth: 

At 3:08 the Riffels heard the 
afterhbbh's first thunder clap, 
just as Don drove to the truck 
to unload another binful. As 
Randy shbveled the grain 
around to rnake room jor the 
next unloading, the whole 
northern half of the aky above . 
hirh grew black. Yet Ranidy still 
thought the storm was going 
around them: He even said, 
"For once I think vve lucked 
but." 

But at 3:40, the clouds in the 
west grevv blacker. The wind 
grew stronger as Don unloaded 
half a bin at the first truck, 
then drove to a secbnd truck tb 
u nlbacL t he res t. 

Randy drove the first truck- 
load iato town, leaving Don to 
finish filling the second truck 
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With secdhd arid third bin.fuis. 

_ ' _S t pc K t on some t i rtl e s t h e 
line of trucks at the elevator is 
three blocks loag: The elevator 
bejohgs to the Farmers Union 
Mercantile and Shipping Asso- 
ciation of Stockton and Wood- 
stbh. Randy found bniy six 
trucks jil line on the Fburth of 
July. The trucks were parked in 
the middle of the highway on 
both sides of the entrance. 
Cars moved past on both sides 
of the line: After 9 years, Albert 
Haines was still acting as iraf- 
( 'Q _cpp 3 1 ^levator e n- 
trance. directing the trucks 
over the scales in the order in 
vvhich they appeared in line. 

The cooperative, whose 
name Don would like to 
shorten because, as its 
secretary, he has to \A/rite it so 
often, is owned by farmers. It 
bays wheat from its farmer 
owners, stores 606,000 bushels 

^tja tirne, sells it at the 
best price possible, and ships 
it out to larger, terminal 



elevators. If it makes any 
^pn^y '^r^ its pfDeratioh. the . 
cooperative divides it wUh [he 
farmer owners, asualiy at the 
end of the year. 

Mpst of the wheat stored 
briefly at Stockton is loaded 
Into big hopper cars and sent 
by rail to huge terminal 
el eyators a\ _Kansas City, Ate h- 
ison, or Topeka: Half of it is 
sentjrom ihose terminals to 
the Gulf of Mexico and then 
shipped overseas. Nearly two- 
thirds of the wheal grown by 
Arnericah farmers is shipped 
but of the cbUr[try. 

As Flandy drove his truck 
onto \he scales at the entrance 
tb the Stbcktoh elevator, 
Haines inserted a tube Into the 
truck's wheat and withdrew a 
sample tb be tested in ah bf- 

ji^.^t to the scales. Jan 
Stoutimore, the manager's 
daughjer, found the sample 
hLad 1_2.5_perceht mbjsture and 
that it weighed 60 pounds per 
bushel (just as the textbooks 



Fay it shonid): If it had con- 
tained mbre than 14 percent 
fT^P'srur^v t_^^ cboperatiye 
would have deducted some 
money from the payment it 
niade tb the_Rif_feis, _ _ 

While waiting in line, Flandy 
learned from a neighbor IhaLit 
had hailed just hbrth bf the Rif- 
t^l jsj^J^ J ^ 3t af t e rn oo n ^ T h a t 
was close, thought Flandy: 

At 4:45, Parrel Stoutimore, 
rhahager bf the cbbperative, an- 
nounced that the radio had just 
warned of the possibility of 
severe thunderstorms in the 
area. 

Flandy unloaded at the base 
oi the 130-foot elevator. Mary 
M i I l_e_^ w ej g h i h g t h e t r u c k 1 b ad - 
ed and later unloaded, found 
that Randy's truckload \A/eighed 
22,310 pbuhds and cbhtaihed 
37_1 - 1_ ? 2 b u s h e l s . A s 11 p con f i r rri - 
ing this was handed Randy as 
he drove away. Black skies 
closed in arbund Rahdj/ as he 
drove down the highway. It was 
5:10 p:m: when he pulled into 




In Stockton; waiting In I'me to unload - 
his triiCkful bf wheat at the elievator bf 
a fa rrribf -owned cooperative, Randy Rif- 



LbI chats with a. neighbor, Verl I\.^air. 
Sortie ti rtl (BS the lines bh either side bf 
the entrance Id the elevator are three 



IS 



blocks long. Farmers who hava waited 
10 rtlbhths fbr this, the pay-bff time, are 
often grouchy in this final (ine-up. 
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the driveway of the farm — jast 
asJt smarted to rain hard. 

Don had decided a half hour 
earlier that there would no 
more harvesting today. He 
covered the wheat in the trUck 
with a tarpaul^ and drove the 
pickap horrie: 

In 5 minutes, the full fury of 
the storm struck, T_Ke_r_aih_was 
blinding. The dirt roads turned 
shiny, then siick with mud 
under the onslaught. Water 
flooded the low spots. 

Inside their home now, Don 
and Clara Mae prepared to visit 
the friends whiD had in^vited 
them over for the holiday. 

Ninety miles southeast of 
Stockton, at Saliha, people saw 
!9t^'^3idoes that evening. But 
there was no hail at Stockton: 

in a few. days, the Riffels 
were Jia_rvestmg^agaih. But it 
would take them until the last 
week in July to finish their 
\A/heat harvest in 1979. The 
quality of the grain had 
deteriorated to some ejdent, 
but the yields held up. The 
average yield on the 918 
harvested acres wsis 53:6 
bushels — best the Riffels ever 
h a d o n t h a t _m a ri y a c res^ 

Before the year ended, diesel 
fuel \A/as selling for 84 cents a 
gallon in Kansas. 



DON AND OtARA MAE'S INCOME, 
EXPENSES 1978 



INCOME 

Cattle 
Crops 



$ 



Machinery work 
Patronage dividends 
Retai ned by cd-dp 
Ag p rog ram pay- 

ments (2 years) 
Materials, services 
Gasjax refund, credi 
MisceManeous 
_ ihcdrne 
Refunds 



42,431 
77,247 
2,336 
167 
2,076 
251 

30,749 
1,444 
t 443 

2,232 
150 



TOTAL $159,526 

Lhcdme $159,526 
Expenses - 135,686 

Net return to 

mariagement and 

farm labor $ 23,840 



EXPENSES 

Hired Labor 







maintenance 
Ih teres! 
Rent of farftli 

pasjure 

Feed purchased 
Seeds 
Fer t i] i ze r s , c_h e rri i c a I 
Machine hire 
Vet fees _ 
Gasdiihe, fuel 
Storage, warehouse 
Taxes 
Insurance 

UtiMties 

Conservation 
_ expenses 
Farni share df autd 
CSqy't paj/rnent 

refunded 
Fees, publications 
CCC_ loans 

repurchased 
Reitnburserrients 



ing _ _ 
IHerbicldes 



816 

9,372 
13,841 

13,163 
4.549 
_ 591 
s 8,708 
3,533 
_596 
7.155 
31 
4,061 
1.301 
1,372 

1.444 
297 

1.564 
894 

26,932 
8,668 
3,200 
502 



Depreciation of 
machinery 



TOTAL 



112,590 

23,096 
$135,686 



IF THE PRICE 
OEJWHEAf 
GOES UP... 

If the price aJarmer geta for 
wheat goes op^St, say from $3.75 a 
busheMb $4.75, that ^dUld 
Uansjate into a 1.2-cent Increase In 
Lhejxice of a J_Qound Ipa] of 
bread. That ' s beca use. 9i4_pDercen t 
df the cost of a Joaf of bread is 
based oh something besides 
w heat . such a s bak I ng t he bread 
andjd»Mributinja^ jt to the stores. 
Those two factors alone_account 
for 73:2 percent of the cost of a 
loaf df bread. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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OuilG often. Clara Mae Riffel, al 
brings both lUhch arid diririer dl 
haryost scenp. This time^^ 
Stove R i f I e j _ w e re j h e r^ cip i.e n i s . 
the field. Clara Mae finds, the h 
vosters are SO hot and tired tho' 
don't do justice" to the rrieals s 
brings them. They're just not thi 
hungry. 



it took the Riffels twice -as long to 
harvest their whe_^ in 1979 as In a hor- 
a ! y 6 a r . T h e sea so ri s w e re ia I e r t h a n 
usual and ihe_whoai_(llcjn'i maluro as 
quickly; But the^ielcLper acre was far 
abovd average, Don Riffel, above, also 
found the grain of higher quality. 
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Oregon's 
White Wheat 
Popular 
Overseas 



jn Aprii. Stan Tiinirieririahh of Pohdieldh. 
QlLf-ypri. oxaiiiinod a yarioty o| soft 
wfijto wfioat. right, that he planted.Oct. 
1. A somi-clwarf variety: it woald be_ . . 
only 30 ihcflos fiigfl wfloh mature. But it 
providocj a record cmp in 1980. Below, 
within stt|ht_of the .Bj_uo_ Mountains near 
Potidleton; one o( TiiTimormann's trac-. 
tors pulled plows through lHo previous 
year's stubble to prepare for next 
year's crop. 
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Cosiincj $65 bob anioce m 1979. these hauling machiriiery. His custom harvest- cutting a good wheat crop in Oklahoma 

MX <:.>.fnhim.?.s ot Biritor Finnpman vvero Ipg business helps balance the finan- could cburiteract a bad crop yogr in 

tradj.Ml ifi 19B0 for six fio.w Ones. Buster cial ups and_downs_ofiijs_own farm North Dakota, 

'.v.tiits to ihiiiifTii/c? tirno lost in ovoi'- operation: The money he might make 



THEMAN FROM 
NORTH DAKOTA 

When Buster FInneman finishes 
ha r ve s t i n g 18 ,0001 tons of wheat for 
other people each y£ai:,_he starts 
harvesting another 5,000 tons for 
himself. 

Together, that arUdurit of wheat 
would make 55 million 1 -pound 
loaves of bread, if all of It were 
ased only for making bread, which 
it isn't. 

Busier is one of aboui 2.200 

(sustbm harvesters who hit the road 
every surnmer to harvest wheat I n_ 
the Great Plains from Texas to the 
Canadian border. JDfJeA caJ'ed 
"wheaties/* they harvested fally a 
third of this Nation's wheat crop of 
2.1 billion bushels in 1979 Buster 
has been traveling that trail since 
World War jl, when the patriotic 
t hi rig to do was to join the Harvest 
Brigade "dawn south" and cut your 
way north. BesidiBS, that was the 
only way you could buy a combine 
In those days. 

Busier llvo.s in North Dakpja_ just 
west of the Badlands, next to Mon- 



tana: He farms thousands of acres 
ori bblh sides pf the Statis line. 
Early in dune, tie sends his sons, 
Dave, 24, and Steve, 21, along with a 
field boss, six combirie operators, 
a cook, nine trucks, three trailers, 
and six brand ne\w combines south 
to Vernon, Texas, to start 
harvest Ihg wheat.. That's where 
Buster's Hrst customer grows 
wheat. He is part_of a chain of 
more than 60 farmers Buster helps. 

The farmers who employ 

Buster— nearly the same. every 

yell r-JTlay ha ve _f rorn 1 00 tp 2,000 
acres of whaai to cut, generally 
closer to 2,000. Usually, Buster has 
all six combines operating at one 
tirhe bh a single farm. 

The crew works out of two _ 
trailers. The cook. Hazel Wllkms, 
and her husband,_PeleJhe_fLe_rd_ _ 
boss, live, cook and serve meals In 
the other. The t ralLers are hauled 
behind three of the trucks. The 
headers^the reel-type cutting ends 
of the combines— are discon! 
nected frbrti the cbmblhiBS after 
each cuitlng and hauled on the. _ 
trucks. Then the six headless com- 
bines are driven along at highway 



speeds. 

_ The crews arrive back in North 
Dakota late in August. 

With the cohslahi assistance of 
his wife Florence, Busier keeps 
c b nil r p I P ye r h is yarib U s e h t e r p r i s e s 
with a leased telephone line, many 
two-way radios, and i wo ai rplahes. 
Although he bays six new com- 
bines every year— in 1979 they cost 
$65,000 each— something always 
goes wrong with the machines so 
Busier stays busy just Uying In 
replacement parts. But he's also 
busy finding ihpse_few_haryestlrig 
jobs necessary to fill in spots not 
cbntracted. before the crew left 
North Dakota: 

Working their way north tnrougn 

Gklahorna, Kansas, Colorado, 

Nebraska, South Dakota, Montana, 
and North Dakota,. the_ crew starts 
each day about 6 o'clock, first 
preparinja the machine, f bj" work 
and then startjng to harvest as _ 
soin a_s_ the dew dries of f abbU t 9 
a.m. They keep ai li antil ihe dew 
! a] ' s agalrij ma k I h g i h e whea I d I f • 
ficult to combine: Quitting ilme ^ 
can be as late as midnight. 
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Buster Finnernan. left and below with 
brie of his two airplanes, makes only 
verbai agreemerits and none has_ been 
b_roken_in_32_y_ears._ Thai's Buster's 
farmstead and machinery boildlngs in 
the background. 



At left, Ricky Finnema.n, nephew, of__ _ 
Busier, and Larry Halderson repaired a 
cornbirie. 

BelpWj Dave Finriernan, Bijster's sbh, 
eKann i n ed c pndit i on of a \v H ea t field. A t 
right, Ricky's son Stephen _vyas_dwarfed 
by the machine his father drove. 






On a good day^ a combine oper- 
ator can harvest 100 acres. 
Buster likes to use the operators 
efficiently. If a farmer calls and 
says h e t hi h k s _ h i s _w heat [s _rea dy 
to cut, Buster either drives or flies 
toJJ^e (arrb to verify^ the whea^^^ 
ready, then dispatches two com- 
t> ' ah ea d t q s t a r t b h t h e h e w 
field while four operators remain to 
cleaii up the other. 

Buster charges the farmers "ac- 
cording^ to the crop." In the South, 
where Buster said they had a good 
harvest in 1979, he charged $12 an 

acre, plus_12 cehts_a busheljor 

every bushel a field yielded over 20 
bushels t b the ac re. H e a I sb 
charged 12 cents a mile for the 
first 5 miles that h|s crew hauled 
the grain. Beyond 5 miles, the haul- 
ing^charge was negotiable. 

Buster's meri harvest every _da_y 
of the week unless it rains, when 
t hey don 't get pa Id . Tjie operators 
make $700 to $900 a month, plus 
rob man d_b_oa rd ^ s b m e b f t hem 
$1,050 a month counting bonuses. 
Besides wages. Buster pays social 



security and workers compensa- 
tion Insurance for the crew. Most 
of them worked 6_ months and took 
a half year off until Buster started 
a hew_business in 1_9_79_— selLihg 
and applying anhydrous ammonia 
Lwhich jDrbyides riitrbg^^ 
soli. Now the operators take o_nly 2 
br 3 rnbhths bff in the wlhtisr. They 
siart working at the fertilizer ap- 
plication early in the spring. 

Buster grossed_$350j0_00_on the 
custom harvesting part of his 
growirig agrjcu ljure business in 
1 978, -bat after expenses of 
$263,000 he netted $87,000. 
_ _"When I first started, I charged 
$3 ah acre," Buster recalls, *'But 
that was wheniiquid petroleum 
fuel cost 8 cents a gallon. Now the 
price of parts,. laborj and_ fuel is 
killing us. Diesel fuel costs 79 
cent s a §a I [o h A h d _B u s t e r uses 
diesel fuel at the rate of 1,500 
gallons a day. 

The turnover among Buster's 
bperatbrs is two br three a year. 
Replacements come from as far . 
away as Arkansas. Some of them 



A good pperator^: Buster says, 
has Jb i^hbwl a lot abbu_t Jcgmbj ries._ 
He must l^now how a motor sounds 
wheri jt^s ope^ratlhg righi. He rnust 
know how high the wheat should _ 
^ ® <^ u t (i t d epe h d s o h t h e I e h g t h b f 
the straw). He must know that the 
fan which blows straw out the 
back of the combine can also blow 
a jot/bf grain away If he Isn^'t 
caref u I ._ (So rn e tar me rs_ h a ve_ been 
known. to walk behind the com- 
b I ri es _f b r a w h i I e t b c h e c k b n t hj s_. )_ 

After the wheat harvest In North 
Pak o t a , Buster's c_r e vv _r eiu r ri s to 
Kansas to help harvest the corn 
arjd_sb r§h u rh c rb ps u h tH Th a h k s- 
giving .Day: Then they return to 
Nofth Dakota fbr thig harvest bf 
sunflowers and irrigated corn. 

After Christmas, finally. Buster 
and Florence, his wife of 36 year Sj 
take a couple weeks' vacation In a 
warm climate. 
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tNe dust b 



Don Riffeigre\«t up a Uttje bit 

east 6f thl Dust Bowl of the 

but he remembers those days veiy 

well. _ - _ 

B* loosest derinUion^ thePyst 
Bowl covered the western part of 
the (SreaLPialns from Texas 
Canada. By strictest definition, it 
jncJuded 6nly_20_cpuiitles cb^^ 
trated In southeast Coloradb, the 
parihandle of ORIahbma, the 
panhandle of Tetxas, and south- 

western Kansas. 

By any def inition Jt was a 

dlsaster areaj^ both for the lajid and 
the people who tried to make It 
produce jbod. 

Plowed, cultivated, pulverized 
clayey sbils bf the Great Plains 
provided the ••dust'Vof the pust 
BowL Jhe raw mateHal of ihe dust 
storms which swirled 3 miles Into .■ 
the sky above the Bowt mayije 
higher, and then_drLfted_ 1,500 miles 
east to d'arken the-Skles of 
Washihgtori, D.C^Dust storms even 

reached the^tiantlc Ocean. ■ 

Meanwhile^ on the ground, wind f 
pushed plowed sandy soil aloni 
the ^roundLSliclrig off th^ stems 
of; or borying, young wheat plahts ; 
struggjing tb live through the 
drought In neighborjng fjejds, 
Fields Ibst from 2 Inches to a foot ^ 
of topsbll In the Mhds.J^llllbns of 
acres were severely damaged. ; 

"We'd get off school early 

because clouds of 'dust would start 
rolling up from CoLbradb ahd 
southwestern Kansas In the _ 
daytime, turnihg jt to dusk," Don 
piiffel recalls. "The clouds looked 
like a big black thunderstbrm. We'd 
turn the kerosene^ lamps on at 3 _ 
o clock In the afternoon. It was so 
dark. - -^ 

"We'd almost suffocate fj*om X\\&^ 
dust. We had to stuff clothes v 
around the dbbfs and windows and 
hang a wet blanket byer thejlbbr, l- 
can understand how someone 
trapp^ed In a house In a dust storm; 
could gb crazy." - _^ . 

The disaster of the Dust Bbvtfl _ 
lasted 7 years In jts sojothern range 
and 5 years In the ribfth. 



That was nbt the first time since 
the deaths of the grasses, the buf*^ - 
faloes, and the Indians that : : 
disaster had struck the western ^ 
ereat Plains, Ndure had issued 
many bmlhbus warnih^^ i 
i There have been droughts on the 
Great Plains for as long as people* 
can remember^some worse than - 
others. MJnor drbUghts^^^^^^^ about 
every 10 or 1J years, maior _ 
droughts^Jvery second decade, - 
Maps of the first half of the_18(Xr3 
show the Dust Bowl of the^ 1 930's 
was called_even then Th_e G^TBat 
Arherlcanl Desert. Yet, earlieLex- 
plorers described. the Great Plains 
as_a_vast sea of grass. SojnelLow,:: 
Indians, buffajoe^and the hatura ; 
grasses survived those early 

droughts. _ __ I^y' :[_ ■__ 

I The first settlers of ibe Great 
piainsjrom the East (300 years 
after the Spanish explorers had_ 
passed thjmljahl arrived during a ^ 
rainy cycle after:the CivJI War. , r 
If the averag^^rainfalton the - 
western half!,otHh0 Great Plains i» 
121b 14 inches aVear, that jneana 
some years will have_23 inches and; 
bjhers bhiy 9. Afte^the Civil War, : 
the homesteaders aMv_e<^^ 
hlj|tv(23 Inches) side of the scale 
and ,sta/ted j?lqw^^ the grass 
tb piant crops^ j 

But the Inevitable dry years 
came and the homesteaders^ crops 
withered Jn the heat and died:. 
Many farm fSmUles starved. Newly 
bu lit towns dl^^^^^^ of acres 
were abandoned^ \ 

Beef cattle could handle the 
climate cycles bejterjhan wheat 
but their ownj^s oveJextandad, toQ*'^ 
From the_1880% to the 1880's, the / : 
price for beef bick East grew so • 
strbrjglyJhi^attierproducers ^ t^; 
turned the piaina Into a giahrcattler: 
grazing bperitloii^ Even though ihes; 
rain^ retumejti fiintlSTStb,!^ 
the grass cbuldrtjjl^grbw as fast as ^ 
it vvas being grazed: ^ the taller, ; ; 
rtiore stable grassee died. For- 
tunately, the shorter grasses sur- 
vived. ^ _ , 

i3ry spell followed wet spell In 



1 

\ : 

the Great Plains through the 1800'^ 
and early 1900's, with t^^^^ ^: i 
farmers continuing to gamble ^ 
against the droughts arid Ibslng; ^ 

By liicRy coTncJderi^ce, when i 
worldwide demand for wheat in i 
World War I drove gi-ain prices up, j 
there was plenty of riiln tb grow ^ 
the crop._Farmer3 broke out 

millions of acres of grassland, : 

rnuch of jt unsuited for cultivation. ; 
They enlarged their holdings and 
brought the expensive rrjach I nery 
needed to work them. 

The'n, after thrWarU 
fell but of the wheat ma 
collapsed. And the Grea 
farmers were stuck with 
debts to pay off. V 

Thejr reactlon was to pl^^^^^^ 
more land to wheat to find the 
mbhe^4b pay bfL their debtfc But 
they^created an even greats^ ^ 
surplus arid prices cbntlnued>tc^ 
skid. 



t3bttbm ; 

It. Prices J 
Pla[ri3 " 
age I 




By 1531, wheri the drbughLt wi 
precipitated the Dust Bowl beft^ 
5 to 8 mllJibh acres bf fragil^^^ 
protected soils were under cuitiva^ \ 
tibn in the Great Plains. A drsaf ter j 

.-.-.^w 1 1 IB* «K m Attar nf tlmA / ^« ' ^ 



i 



was jusra matter of time. 

A farmer in the Great Pls^gs 

needs both favorable marrats and 
good weather tb suc^eed.J^s the 
ig30'3 began, he had neltfter^^ 
Wheat pTices_plummet_ed jib 
ceritA a bushel, then to 17 cents , 
(cbmpared with, an average price of 
$2.82 In 1978)^Thoasandi of 
tamlllesllbsUheir farmi ^ ^ 
Thousands more who had suwivedj 
the disaster of low prigea lost thete 
V crbpa In succeeding Mars to||ie;f^ 
eyer-tfiepenins drougw and^lir^v^ 
proper farming niethM^^ 5?^J^ 
andppverty-strJ^kenJ 
: bust »>wL Thlji^ mlJIlblvM 
; Dust Bowi land werit Into pupUo^; 
^ bwhersliip Ibr hbriptomen 

ti^es.'As the ownrfs left, sb^dkt^^ 
: any atjfempt at son conseryatlbn- 
• / As i fi^^ bi&W a plague ol^3 
grasshoppers descend^ p1lU|^ 
Plains, devouring muchof thft^v 
wheat which had sorhehbw livid 
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thcQogH the drought, _ i 

The vilnds etched the Dust Bowl, 
bat, the^ didn't work aJone:jrherr__ 
partners\were overgrazing, drought, 
low w^iieat prices,^ till_a_ge of uri- 
suitable land, poor Jamming 
methods, _and_grasshqppers. 
douid it ^|iappen again? 
Jn the ppj^hjqn of itio^^^ 
tionists, theianswer is no. Drought 
will cdrhe again to the Plains but 



riot a Dust Bowl, 

Since the drought of the thirties 
and a worse drought in the fifties, 
tt^ere have been rriariy Irfipprtarit 
changes in the way the Great 
Plains farmers and ranchers treat 
their soil. 

The SQU Cprisefyatipri Service of 
the U,S. DBpartment of Agriculture 
cautjoris Great PLairis fai^^ If ft 
appears that we are entering 



another drought cycle, prepare for 
thejvprst,_Keepypur land covered 
with vegetation aX ail times. Gbri- 
sjder chemlcal weed cdritrol to / 
reduce tliiage operatibKif Use stub^; 
ble mulchirig equipment that r- 
leaves most of the crop residue on 
the soil surface: Encourage your 



neighbors id practice cbriservatibh.^ 



EKLC 




Drought rained the spring wheat of _ 
EdrriUhd KuKowski near Beach, North 
Dakota, in 1980. So the disappointed 



kind In the fall to keep the soil from 
WpMng away. He decided to till to con* 
trol weeds. 



mmmmn 
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CLASSES OF WHEAT 

Xhsrl ar® Jrye ^^pjor clisses of 
wheaLgrown in the United Siates: 
HardJ^ed Winter, F^ard Red Spring, 
SoftRad Winter. Durum, and 
White. Each has its favorite place 
to grow and each has Its own best 
use in foodmaking. 

Hard Red Winter Nearly half the 

wheat prbduced [n the United 

States Js IHard Red Wheaj which is 
plahted_in_t_he late su^^^ or fall, 
survives the winter, and Is 
harvested primarily in JUhe (in the 
Soathj and duly (in the fJorth). this 
Is a descendant of the Turkey red 

wheat brdtight to Kansas In the 

1870*3 by German Mennonites fjom 
the Crimea in Russia, It became __ 
popular because It could withstand 
dry and cold weather. Hard J^e^^ 
Winter wheat^s grain is hard and 
contains a medl um^Lb-hlgh percent- 
age of protein, which makes the 
dpuahflomits Jlol^^^ to 
withstand ioagh mechanical 
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kneadihg. This class of wheat Is crackers, biscuits^ and cakes. t 

used airnost excjusively for bread-_ __ Durum.J"hi_s_ls a class of high j 

making. The gluten which develops protein wheat planted in the ] 

from the grajh's protein traps and_ springLPrlmarlly In Minnesota,, _ | 

holds a[r in bread. Hard Red Winter Montdria^ North Dakota^ and Sooth * 

wheat is Irpwn prjmarlJy Ih Kah. Dakota!, [tjs hajwsted In JatejJuly, \ 

sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and August, and September. Durum Is ; 

Texas._ __ the "macaroni wheat." It Is . : 

Hard Red Spring, this wheat is generaily processed into sembilna^ l ^ 

planted in the spring because a coarse granulation of the Interlor^'^ 

winters in the Northern States are of the grain, which Is then usedtb 1 

so severe they generally Kilt wheat produce macaroni, spaghetti, and j 

plants started In the fali. Hard Red other pasta products. ^ 

Spring wheat is grown In the Whlta. This kind of wheat Is - ; 

Statesjjf Minnesota, Mdritana, used iri the same ways as S^^ 

North Dakota, and South Dakota. It Winter— for bakery products omer ] 

Is usually harvested Ln Julyi _ than bread. It isjrpwn prlhcfpaljy ] 

August, and early September^lts In the Paclilc J^orthwe»sti>Jut also ; 

prjmary use Is to blend with winter In California^ MIchlgani WJsconSih, j 

wheat to make bj-ead. and New York. There are both hard ? 

_ Sbft Red WLhJer. The grain of and soft varieties. Some are ] 

this kind of wheat is softer and the planted Iri the fall, eb/ne In the ^ 

pjotejh contehj lower, it Is planted spring. Thii grain contains rela- 

In the fail, primarily In lliinols, In- tlveiy tow percentages of protein, j 

dLaha^OhlOj and Missouri, it is Flour of White wheat Is used for 

harvested from May in the South _ makLng nbodJesjespecJally In the 

through July In the North. Its flour Orient), cakes, crackers, pie crust. 

Is used primarily for pastries, _ doughnuts, and certain cakes. 
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WHEAT AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Government is Jrivoived in many 
ways' in the growing of wheat 
There is Gbvernment-supported 
research aimed at increasing 
yields and fighting disease and frh 
sects. There are Government-paid 
extension workers teiHhg farmers 
a^at the most recent research 
results _ G ov e mm e n t-spohsprad 
saies efforts are conducted 
pverseas Jpjncrease the amount of 
wheat exported: And there are a 
variety of Goverrimeht support pro- 
grams for wheat growers. 

Gove rn rn e h t pJ<Statr\ s to s u p portv 
fariD income can be traced back to 
1929» Th ey have been co n 1 1 n u ed 
over the years because they 
benefit both producers and con- 
sumers. Prbducers benefit from 
price and Income supports, and 
cpnsurners benefit, rrbm_ampl_e_syj> 
piies of food at reasonable prices. 
.FarrtLPTPgramJ ieh^^ 
the farm sector by ievejing out 
seyer^swings^of hig^^ brie 
year and low prices the next. 

With the programs, the Govern- 
ment ericourages production 
tailored to the marketplace, _ 
establishes adequate fbbd reserves ' 
and helps develop foreign export^ 
markets-^trade policies also affect- 
wheat. 

Farm programs change period^ 



caily. The orogr^ms dlscnjlssg^^ 
were In etfeclJn 1980, they may be 
changed In 1981 or subsequent 
years. 

Farm programs do not guarantee 
a farmer a profit, it is not a welfare 
program— a farmer has to plant 
spmethlng arid work very hard to 
growjt In order to benefit from the 
prp^ram, 

\n 1930, Government wheat pro- 
graL^T^s cpris^lsLed pt 

(1) Price ^oPports. Uiider this 

&oQlatn^j^^^ can borrow 

money from the Government after 
thiy har>*est their wheat. Late^ 
they can seJI it arid repay the 
Gdvernment fdari or they can con- 
tinue to store it (see Farmer-Held 
Reserve, below). If the price of 
wheat is so Jbw that f armeri can- 
noit repay ail the loan, the Govern- 
ment will accept their wheat In fuir- 

payment of t^le Joan. - 

.J2l Peflclencyj^ayTiients. These 
are cash payments made to 

faiQlers^bas^ 

wheat they harvest and what the • 
averageprlce of w^heat has been 
on the open market during a 
specified period of time. The pay 
ment rate Is the difference be- 
tween the target price and the loan; 
raie» whichever la smaller.. Fartnera^ 
who planted J10 more^wheat In 'V 
1980 than they pjarited In i 979 got ; 
fail target price protectjon. Bat ; 
,thpse whp^ planted Mere acireag^i?^ /^ . 
were subjact to a reduction In deft-^ 



cleric^ pay QiehtSi djajehdj^ ; 
how jnoch the nation's wheat 
larmers as a.vyhple pyerplahjed (if - 
they did). -The fast yearjn which -s:^ 
wheat deficiency payrrierit| weire 
madeu^as mtB^ 

J3J FajtiiiivH^ 
an extension of the pdce support:! 
loan over a period of 3 years^ 
Farrners are paid to store their oWd 
wheat and are encquraged not tb.^^ 
sell It_ijrilll4^he maH<et price Is highf 
enough. If the rnarKet price gets 
high enough, the Gbyernrnent asK^ 
farmers to repay their loans on Xhm^ 
crop, sp they MtLprobabty seJLa 
least enough^ wheaMo repay the 
Lbans*_BasjcalIyLthe 
stab[Uze prices and the supply ot 
wheatr ^; 

(4) J&cport Help. The Govemmen|S 
holpsL support price by bUylrig 
wheat from U;£k farrners and iht 
dbnating It t^ffmJy. pMpliMOver^ 
seas^ Besides negotiating faVofr -f * 
able treaties to promote thcisale / 
wheat bveiseae^ the Gbvernmefti: 
also is Involved In seVerail marke^ 
deyeiopmenLaqtlyltl^ ^S^^ 5 

Tha Government ^ect| wheat 
fannen^ In many btrmr wa^^LFor i 
st&nc€^ if wheat f ar^|^ ali^' gr 
corn qi'jjralh sorg^hijim 
be eligible for iinothi^ sell 
pcHtpitRSMitf#lr^^ 
Government aJso oHL^spMialif^ 
Dost-sharljiggiBfitski^^ 
asslstaince Irt soil cxms^atfQN^^ 



_ _ fj/_m or product names _u_sed in thJ s 
publication, are _s_oJejy jprtJbepjjrpojse 
of providing specific Information: Men- 
tion of these riames does not con- 
stitute warranty of a product by the 
y_3 .J5ftj)a rt men t p I _ Ag ri c u Uu re or a n_ 
endofsemenl of_ It by Jhe Department to 
the exclQSion of other prodacts: 
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